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BUTGGME-ffASED INSTRUCTrONAL MANAGEMENT: 
A SOCIQLOGICAL: PERSPECTIVE 

Baririg the past decade * there has emerged a discernible movement 
among public schools in the United States to establish instructional 
systems which hold exceptional promise for assisting virtually all 
students in reaching socially endorsed learning goals. These approaches, 
known by names such as Mastery teaming, Individually Guided Education, 
and Competency Based Education, share ah orientation in which "learning 
outcomes," rather than time arid routinized scheduling., constitute the 
basic operating pririciple of instructional delivery and student progress. 
These systems all employ methods and procedures that can be characterized 
By the term Go tcome- Based . 

It is the thesis of this paper that Outcome-Based (OB) systems 
represent a workable alternative to prevalent, often ineffective 
instructional approaches and, because of their demonstrated capacity 
to improve the learning of- students from all socio-economic and racial 
groups, are particularly suited to the children served by Head Start 
and Follow Through programs. OB models are predicated on the premise 
that illiteracy and failure are neither inevitable nor acceptable con- 
sequences of schooling for ahydrie . When guided by 6B principles, schools 
are expected to become "success based" rather than "selection oriented." 
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9F BUTegWE-BASED PRACTICE 



Mastery Lea? 

The conception of SB practice advanced here has its roots both in 
the psychological learning theories of Carroll (1963), Bloom (1968, 
1971, 1976 and 198D) and Block (1971) and in the more sociologically 
grSunded work of Spady (1974, 1977, 1979 and 1981), Spady and Mitchell 
(1977 and 1980) and Mitchell and Spady (1978): Carroll in particular 
articulated one of the critical distinctions related to student learning 
when he developed and tested some basic propositions which separated 
the capacity to^ learn from the speed of 1 earning . 

Very simply, Carroll's seminal analysis of the relationship between 
time and learning opened up the possibilrty that low student achieve- 
ment could be attributed to inadequate time/opportunity for learriing 
rather than to an inherent inability to learn per se. Because rates 
of learning vary among students, the imposition of fixed and limited 
constraints on tho time allowed for learning in typical instructional 
settings inevitably leads, he argued, to variability in the learning 
acquired. However, by varying time and opportunity, it is possible 
for virtually all students to "learn" (i.e., "master") given things. 

In seizing on this fundamental proposition. Bloom began to examine 
both the relationship between time and learning and other conditions 
imbedded in the instructional process which affect learning success. 
His work over the past thirteen years has been devoted to explicating, 
testing, and refining the i nstructiw a^ condi ti ons which minimize 
failure and maximize success for most students; The integration and 
application of the variables he has identified is known widely as 
Mastery Learning (ML). 
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While time and opportunity remain central cbmpohents of Bloom's Mb 

approach, his most fundamental philosophical positions challenge the 

prevalent application of models of instruction which translate (and even 

exacerbate) "individual differences" in student capacities directly 

into variability in learning outcomes. Through ML, Bloom seeks to min.- 

imize differences in student learning by altering the instructional 

conditions that promote and reinforce the school's traditional roVes 

as a differentiator Of student accomplishment and a selection asent_ 

for the society. These conditions are designed to address and redress 

the negative syndrome of learning failure experienced by many students 

i _____ 
by improving both the cognitive and affective' components of instruction. 

Mastery L earning -Elements 

Block (1979) singles out five elements in particular which contri-. 
bute to the power of ML instruction: diagnosis , prescription, grientatiw . 
fggjback and correction . Diagnos^^ refers to determining which cognitive 
or physical prerequisites students possess prior to their engaging in 
a given learning activity. While this seems like an obvious component 
of good teaching, ML implementers are. often appalled at how much "learning- 
time is wasted by students who either cannot c omprehend or already, know 
the tasks they have been assigned to accomplish. MMeoiIJ- determines 
task as si gnment in an Mb or OB model . 

Prescriptinn , according to Block, ii "the provision of appropriate 
learning tasks for each student based on the teacher's diagnosis." It 
clearly implies that a specific learning objective has been identified 
and that the materials with which each student engages have the capacity 
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to stimulate a change in his/her behavior" that is congruent with the 
objective. It also implies that different students may be working 
toward different objectives and/or with different materials suited 
to their learning styles at given ^^oint. in time . 

Orientation , in Block's terms, is "the clarification of each learning 
task for each student in terms of what is to be learned and how it is 
to be learned." This, according to many Mb and OB imp! ementers ^ means 
making the learning objective clear to students before . they begin to 
address it and describing what successful performance would look like 
when the objective has been reached (i.e.^ "mastered"). Orientation 
should give meaning to and take the surprises out of the learning ex- 
perience. 

Feedback ^ in the context of Blockls analysis of Mh, is "the pro- 
vision of constant in.formation to each student regarding learning progress, 
this component requires that assessment and monitoring of student learning 
be continuous and tied directly to the successful accomplishment o-F the 
learning objective being addressed. In order for assessment to facilitate 
learning, it must convey information back to the student regarding the 
substantive elements of performance on the objective being pursued, not 
merely a value judpent (i.e., "not very good"), label (i.e., "B+"), 
or numerical score" (i.e., "75") about the performance. In other words, 
feedback in an ML or OB model is referenced against "the criterion" of 
behavior described by the objective, and assessment is built on the 
specific "indicators" of that behavior - whether paper and pencil test 
items or an applied performance of some kind. 

Correction- , according to 31ock, is "the prdvisidn of timely supp- . 
lementary instruction for each student whose learning progress is 



insufficient.'' This, without question, has been brie of the most central 
components of Mb i ris.tructibn from its conception. Bloom recognized 
early on that extending learning time and bppdrturii ty would be fruitful 
to some students only if they were shown their mistakes and were. given 
additibnal instructibn targeted speci fi.cal ly to correct them. That 
additional instruction was not to be a mere repetition of the initial 
assignment but an al te-rnatiA^a- approa cE to the objective being addressed. 

Although the full character of the Mt approach is not adequately 
captured in this brief description, the integration of these five com- 
ponents does begin to suggest some impbrtant implications about 
curriculum design, the teacher's instructional focus, the management of 
time and students, and expectations for student achievement and success 
which depart from many cbnventidrial practices. The potential extension 
of these di f ferences becomes even more apparent when the focus of atten- 
tion is mbved away from the immediate classroom instructional process 
to the management o^ the schooling process as a whole. 

ORGANIZATIO:NAL: BIMENSIGNS -gF. OUfcOWE^BASED PRACTJCE- 
A Researcher^ricti tioner Coalition 

Sociologists such as Spady and Mitchell and school administrators 
throughout North America seeking to introduce well conceived, compre- 
hensive and thoroughly implemented ML programs have both recognized the 
formidable i risti tuti orial obstacles which stand in the ^ way of such exten- 
sive changes. An informal and spontaneous . effort to address these 
implementation obstacles began in October, 1979, when a small group of 
researchers and public school educators interested in ML arid "competency 
based" programs met to discuss the opportunities and roadblocks Inherent 
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in these concepts. A number of these individuals were superi htandeiits 

or program dire^rtors in school districts that had devoted years to 

building the necessary support base and develdpihg the technical capacity 

to deliver authentic ML ihstructidh. They were aware of both the 

-struggles entailed. in implementing ML and the impressive learning gains 

that their students were beginning to show on standardized achievement 

tests as a result of their efforts. 

(For example, ML strategies have Been gradually implemented over 
'* _ _ " - - - - ^ - 

the past eight years in the elementary schools of Johnson City, a small, 

blue-collar town in south, central New York state. In the early 70' s, 
Johnson City's instructional program and achievement results were undis- 
. tinguished. Today their students produce achievement profiles on the 
' ealifornia Achievement Tests in reading, mathematics and language arts 
that are consistently above national grade-level norms, in fact, the 
higher the grade level, the greater is their achievement advantage. 
For example, their spring 198Q grade-level averages for second, fourth^ 
sixth, and eighth graders respectively were 3,1, 5.7, 8.1, and 10.8 in 
reading; 3.2, 6.0, 9.5, and 10.1 in language arts; and 3.3, 5.7, 8.6, and 
12.5 in mathematics. These findings suggest that the longer students 
are in Johnson City's ML program, the greater is their achievement ad- 
vantage over students nationally ill the same school grade. The predom- 
inantly black communities of Red Bank, New Jersey and University City, 
Missouri also show very positive, but somewhat less spectacular results.) 

Two major concerns were expressed at this first meeting. First, 
there existed little philosophical and operational clarity surrounding 
the many existing "versions" of ML and competency based practice. The 
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terms "mastery learning" and "competency based educatlbn" had becG e so 
diluted and popularized that their true meaning was becoming lost in 
the mass attempt of districts to appear "with it." Both well implemented 
programs and the concepts themselves were in danger of being criticized 
or abandoned because the terms were being associated with poorly conceived 
arid implemented programs. 

Second, even the most highly developed programs still encountered 
major obstacles to their full development and implementation, Mb 
strategies are used primarily in reading and mathematics in elementary 
and middle schools. Many areas of the curriculum remain untouched by 
these approaches, and their use in junior and senior high schools in 
any. curricul ar area is rare. 

At its second meeting in February, 1980, an agenda for addressing 
these issues began to emerge. The nearly fifty participants represented 
large urban districts such as Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas , Denver, New 
Srleans', and New York ana smaller districts such as Johnson City, NY; 
Lorain, OH; Red Bank, NJ; and Waxahachie, TX. The group named itself 
the Network for Outcome-Based Schools (Nd-BS), selected a planning 
committee, and proposed an agenda of work that would benefit member 
districts in conducting OB staff development ana implementation activities. 

The emergence of the name and a common agenda of activities occurred 
when* most of the Mb specialises in the group became convinced of three 
major things:.!) that ML and CBt shared many of Vu. same philosophical 
and operational characteristics (Spady, 1978), 2) that CBE was not to 
be confused with the Minimum Competency Testing Movement (Spady, 1978 
and 1979), and 3) that at least four different kinds of obstacles stood 
in the way of comprehensive ML implementation, only two of which were 
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being addressed at all in most programs (Spady and Mitchell, 1980). 
The two not being addressed were organizational 1n character and lay 
beyond the bounds of typical staff developmeiit strategies focused 
exclusively on chajiging teacher attitudes and skills. 

Major Obstacles and Premises 

The four major obstacles cited by Spady and Mitchell are: 1) the 
attitudes and beliefs of staff regarding themselves and their students' 
performance; 2) the new techniques and- redefiniti on of roles, and respon- 
sibilities required of staff; 3) existing organizational structures and 
procedures; and 4) the system of fower and incentives governing the con^ 
ditidns of staff service, performance, and influence. They hold that 
failure to address and deal successfully with-any one of these carries 
with it the risk of undermining either the spirit or operational character 
of OB practice . 

The importance of dealing with the first two of these factors is 
discussed at length by Bloom (1971, 1976 and 1980), Block (1974, 1976, 
and 1979) and Block and Anderson (1975), and is strongly reinforced in 
the "Philosophical Premises Underlying 8utcome-Based Practice" first 
developed by the Network for Outcome-Based SchooJs (NO-BS) in May, 1980 
and revised in October, 1980 and danuary, 1981. The premises, or 
guiding hypotheses, also include elements which imply that the latter 
two factors be addressed as well, and are stated below: 

"Philosophical Premises Underlying Outcome-Based Practice'* 
1. Almost all students are capable of achieving excellence in learning 
the essentials of ..formal schooling. 

O 
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2. Success irifltierices sei f-coricept ; self-concept influences learning and 
behavior. 

3. The instructional process can be changed to improve learning. 

4. Schools can maximize the learning conditions for all students by: 

a. establishing a school climate which continually affirms the worth 
and diversity of all students; 

b. specifying expected learning outcomes; . ^ 

c. expecting that all students perform at high levels of learning; 

d. ensuring that all students experience opportunities for personal 
success ; 

e. varying the time for learning according to the needs of each 

: student and the complexity of the task; \ 

f. having staff and students both take responsibility for suceess-ful 
learning outcomes; 

g. determining instructional assignment directly through continuous 
assessment of student learning; and 

h. certifying educational progress whenever demonstrated mastery 
is assessed and validated. 

When taken as a whole^ these premises and conditions embody an 
approach to school irig. that is both achievemen t oriented and humanistic 
(see Block, 1979), For example, clear expettations regarding the" school' 
recdgnitidh of the inherent value and capabilities of students are ex- ■ 
pressed in Premises 1 and E and Conditions a and c. The requirements 
for a "learner-responsive and adaptable'' instructional system are stated 
in Premises. 3 and 4 and ebnditions d,, e, f , g, and h. In addition, 
definite expectations for attainable student accomplishment also exist 
and are imbedded in Premises 1 and 2 and in Conditions b, c, f, and hi 
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staff Attitudes and Beliefs 

Upon reflection, the four Spady and M":tchell implementation ob- 
stacles noted earlier are also imbedded in this fraRiework-, First* the 
question of staff expectations regarding the Importance of each student 
and the desirability and feasibility of creating successful- learning 
experiences for them is addressed in Premises 1, 1 and 4 and in Conditions 
a, c, d and f.. ML implementers frequently report that decades' of 
societal beliefs, institutional inertia, professional training,, and per- 
sonal practice stand in the way of staff accepting the validity of and ^ 
developing a commitment to Premise 1. Beliefs in the inherent selection 
function of school i ng, the learning limitations of less^^able students 
(particularly from racial minorities or lower socip-ecdndmic backgrounds), 
and the adequacy of traditional teacher centered instructional delivery 
methods are difficult to change and, both deliberately and inadvert- 
ently, contribute to far lower learning results than are possible. 

In addition, these same beliefs affect the establishment of the 
specific conditions which give this premise validity and which also 
influence the acceptance of Premises 2 afld 3. They pertain to attitudes 
toward students from different racial and social backgrounds, toward 
their potential learning capacity, toward the definition and avail- 
ability of and responsibility for student learning success, toward- the 
value of changing instructional practices, and toward thei r professional 
identity and practices. 

With^'dt positive orientation toward these premises and conditions, 
their ope^rational realization is virtually impossible, 

i - ■ : 
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Role Responsibilities and Techniques 

Second, OB implementation requires the development of teehriieal arid 
procedural skills that make possible both the sequence of five concrete 
ML processes identified earlier By Block Ct-s.^ diagnosis, prescription, 
orientation, feedback, and correction) and the realization of learriirig 
conditions b, d, e, g, and h. The crTtical thirigs to note here are that 
not only must teachers develop the capability to effectively integrate 
Block's five essential processes into their everyday teaching repertory, they 
must also acquire the capacity to effectively implement procedures which im- 
ply the" participation of staff outside a given. classroom. For example, 
the specification of learning outcomes [a), creating conditions which allov/ 
aiJ- students to experience success (d), varying the time required for student 
mastery (e), determiriirig i ristructional (.i.e., both task arid grade-level) 
assignments Cg), and documenting arid recording time-fl exibl e student achieve- 
ment Ch), may require a degree of school-wide instructional managefrient , coord- 
iriatiori, and mutual Sssistance* among staff that is neither present nor sought 
in traditional school settings. This implies that both a redefinition- of 
teacher 'and administrator roles and the acquisition of the orientations and skill 
required by the people in those roles must be addressed by SB impi ementers . 

drgantzatiorial Structure and Procedure 

Third, follow-ing this same lirie of reasoning^ Spady arid Mitchell 
'(.1980). argue that OB practice may be impeded by the very organizational 
structuring which makes Conditions a, b, e, g, and h difficult to imple- 
ment. That is, establishing a positive climate for learriirig, setting 
clear objectives (and standards) for student learning, varying the time 
available for learning, determiriirig. student instructional placemerit. 
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arid certifyrig (improved) learning performance are all thirigs over which 
individual teachers have ^ome influence in their own classrooms, but they 
are also elements over whilch organizational procedures arid official 
policies have a great deallof influence. This cari be uriderstddd by 
examining the basic elements around which ML theory was originally 
developed and pursuing their, organizational as well as classroom mani- 
festations, 1 

For example, the variabiles of time and outcomes explored by Carroll 
and Bloom as elements of a primarily psychological learning model are 
also profoundly drgani zatidrfal when viewed from a sociological per- 
spective. This shift df perspective requires us to recognize thatphe 
preoccupatidn df the ML learning theorists has been on the flexiblp use 

' df mi cr^ units of time: minutes, class periods , hours , dr weeks; yet 
schooling as an organizational phenomeriori is furidamentany defined and 
structured around macro units of time such as quarters, semesters and " 
years in which virtually rib flexibility inheres. Simply stated, ML is. 
ah instructional approach requiring time flexibility constrained by a 
formal organization whdse dperations are legally defined and structured 
arourid predetermined, inflexible units of time. 

Similarly, the focal points of Mt instruction are clearly defi^ned, 
coritent- or criterion-referenced learning objectives that are finite 
in scope and generally ordered in a cumulative arid skill-reinforcing 
sequence. From a narrow classroom/iristructidnal perspective, ML re- 
quires that time be adjusted td the tas k-assignment requirements of this 

. curriculum. 

From an organizatidnal perspective, however, the curriculum is 
broadly defined iri terms of coritent but narrowly constrairied by •'time- 
id 
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determined" program- assi gnment "realities.'] That is^ there are "third 
grade" Books which "third .grade" students are supposed to "cover" 
while they are 1n "third grade" which lasts exactly from the beginning 
of September to the middle of June. Because students' time-determined 
program assignments are called third grade, they typically encounter 
a set of task assignments (i.e.* third grade curriculum experiences) 
which are unique to and constrained by the time block itself. A de- 
cision is made in June regarding each student's future program assignment 
status, those "promoted" go to fourth grade; those who fail are "re-.^ 
tained" in the third grade, usually for another full nine month period 
of the same task assignments they had before, fhus^ in the nearly 
universal model of school operations, fixed time and program assignment 
cateqories determine the task assignment experiences of students, rather 

than the reverse. 

Qnce this tension between the task assignment structure of the 
classroom and the program assignment structure of the school is recog- 
nlzedi then the tension within the school over standards also becomes 
clearer. In the context of particular ML instructional units or learniisg 
objectives, for example, a criterion "standard" for mastery is set and 
diagnosis, prescription, orientation, feedback, and correction are all 
focused on helping the student reach the standard so that a subsequent 
■task assignment can be pursued. The term continuous progress describes 
this typical OB instructional del i very/management approach in which 
students move from task assignment to task assignment in a timely 
(i.e., time flexible) fashion in each separate content area*.' It is 
clear what the student must be able to do in order to progress through 
a sequence of tasks in any "subject." Mastering each task assignment is 
the key to subsequent, instructional progress. 
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At year's end, however, the focus abruptly shifts to an altogether 
different meaning and use of the term standard, particularly in non-08 
schools. The focus becomes "how much" rather than "how well." Existing 
variations in the student's achievement across subjects are evened out 
by teachers. Students are compared with each other, matched against 
vague as well as concrete "norms" and cutting points, given comparative 
marks of one kind Or another, and either promoted or retained. Con- 
tinuous progress, if it ever existed, is replaced by "discontinuous 
promotion." In fact, in almost all schools, promotion to a new grade 
(and. curriculum) is not based on mastery of a specific criterion but 
on a generalized and vague profile of achievement, social development, 
and deportment, if it were, students would Be entering and leaving , 
. grade levels continually throughout the school year, subject by subject, 
rather than 'en masse in all subjects in dune. 

The proposition which guides the remainder of this analysis, then, 
is that the conditions of opportunity which guide instructional delivery 
and learning for students are fundamentally shaped and constrained by 
the organi zational requirements of the eval uation/certi fication/promotioh 
system of the school. The ground rules for when and how students get 
evaluated and promoted also set the conditions for i nstruction and 
learning. OB instructional approaches such as Mastery Learning will 
never realize their full potential as long as the biases and constraints 
of typical sel ectidh-oriented student evaluation, grading^ record 
keeping and prbmotiori systems persist. 

When viewed in this light, it is apparent that the basic "conditions 
of opportunity" in the instructional, system of the. school are a direct 
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consequence of the structures which determine the ultimate certification 
(i.e.,- prbmbtibn and graduation eligibility) of students. .To alter 
instructional technology by introducing ML techniques ahd expectations 
:.iritd schools without addressing the value and structural premises under- 
lying their certification systems is like^ trying to force a large round 
peg into a much smaller square hole. • 

When examined in the. light of the specified crfteria of performance 
which characterize OB instructional goals and standards, the tradition- 
al system of teacher-based grades and promotion standards seems far more 
ambiguous. As noted by Spady and Mitchell (1980) it is i inherently, subjec- 
tive, inconsistent, comparative, private, arid potentially particularistic. 
In short, it is vague referenced (Spady ^ 1978) and virtually guarantees 
variability in student learning at the end of predetermined time periods - 
the very pHoblem that Carroll arid Bloom sought to redress. 

As suggested iri Figure 1 (following page), however, the juxtaposition 
of the time arid learriirig outcome conditions suggested by Garroll helps to 
'ideritify four different philosophies/models of education, each with its ciwri 
uriique orientation ' toward the definition of standards and use of goals on the 
one hand and structuring of time and performance; roles dri. the other. 

Note in the top row of the table that traditidrial school practice 
and typi:cal humanistic devel opmerital approaches to education share in common 
the implicit , pursuit of learnirig goals by staff and students and the private 
determination by iridividual teachers of the standards to be applied to . 
those implicit goals. Where they differ is in their orientation toward the 
reguVarity of time used to govern instructional delivery (i.e., how lorig, 
how ofteri, and when) and in the degree of routinization (i.e., definition of 
role arid position, prescription of duties, and location of service) built 
into the role. 
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:£RTIFICATlbN/STANDARdS 
STRUCTURE 

: (Goal — S^ys tern) 



VAGUE REfERENeEB/ 
VARIABLEi^PRIVATE 



(Goal Implicit) 



CRITERION REFERENeED/ 
c FIXED, PUBLIC 
(Goal Directed) 



TIHE/QPPORtUNlTY 

_ STRUCTURE, 5 
JRole System) 



FIXED/SINGLE 
fRnlg C onstrai 



FtEXIBLE/MULTtPLE 
fRole Flexible l 



Tradi ti onal 

Schcpl ; 
Practice i 



Minimum.^ 
Competa--.cy_Testing 
■ Accduntabil i ty 



(Exclusionary 
Model) 



_HUman.i Stic 
DeveloFKTiental 
Approach 



Mastery Learning/ 
Quteome Based 
School Refom 



( Incl usi onary 
Model) 



Figure 1— A _FrSmeworJ< of Organizational Variables 
that Affect I-nstructional Operations 



Note also that fixed-time/M*ngle opportunity delivery systems inherently 
possess an exclusionary selection bias in establishing conditions of success 
for students. That is, success is reserved for those who can meet whatever 
standards ari set within the censtraints of a predetermined amount of time, 
on their first attempt. Those who cannot, "fail" and are excluded from 
immediate and often permanent eligibility for advancement. The inclusion- 
arv model of opportunity represented on the right side of the figure is 
designed to keep access and eligibility open for those with any hope of 
eventual success. It embodies what earroll and Bloom envisioned as the 
primary condition that made Premise 1 realizable. 1 
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The bottom row of Figure 1 represents the totality of what has come to be 
known as "The Eompetericy Movement." But, as Spady (1978 arid 1979) arid 
Spady arid Mitchell (.1977 and 1980) pointed out at lerigth, there are sharp 
philosophical arid bperatVonal differences bet\/een accountabil ity-brierited 
Minimum Competency Testing (MCf) programs and "reform" brierited ML and OB 
instructidhal models. Nevertheless * both "rndvemehts" represent a strong.: 
challenge to both the legitimacy and utility of the present vague-referenced 
certification system. The public demand, expressed through legislation and 
agency policies in over thirty states, that some kind of (either nurm 
referenc ed or c riterion referenced ) standardized performance indicators 
Be used as conditions of student promotion or graduation, has. been force- 
ful if riot well conceived. Underlying it are a loss of confideriee in the 
validity, meariing, and interpretabi 1 ity of teacher grades and a desire 
for learnirig staridards that are more public, consisterit^ arid objective. 

What separates the MCT arid OB approaches are basically different 

* ■ ■ 

philosophies regarding the kind of opportunity conditions to be embodied 

- \ _____ 

in the school. The MCT advocates believe that tests administered at 
infrequent, predetermined times in the student's career should serve as 
the primary screening device for upward mobility on the grade-level ladder. 
OB practice, on the other hand, desires not only an expansion of the 
opportunity coriditions in the school but also a much tighter, more frequerit^ 
arid more faeilitative link between assessment arid iristructidri. As suggested 
by the five ML elements ideritified by Block * diagnosis and correction 
(i.e., formative testing) lie at the core of the day ta 4ay- de livery of 
OB iristructidn in the classroom. Large scale survey (i.e., summative) 
tests fdr grade-placement purposes cannot serve these diagnostic arid 
corrective functions in a useful way. 
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In general , then, the theoretical variables used ih Figure 1 to , 
describe the major structaral eonditions which clifferehti ate traditional 
schooling and OB practice suggest that a fundamental and profound trans- 
formation of the certification System of schools is in order if the 
organizational conditions which facilitate OB processes are to be estab- 
lished. Traditional practice is fundamentally time/role based and goal 
implicit . The change required is one in which the structural conditions 
facilitate operations that are JoaJ- Based and time/role flexible. In , . 
terms used earlieri this is a question of whether the program assiqnfflSfvt 
structure -dictates the instructional delivery schedule or whether the 
tasl^ assignment stractare is flexible enough to maximize the instructional 
progress of all students. Very simply ^ what is at issue here is primarily 
a struggle over the timing of instructional delivery. It is also a struggl 
over whether what is delivered and learned is clear, specific and visible 
to all those with .a stake in the child's learning progress, or is left 
to be interpreted from^geheral labels and vague symbols on student report 
cards , . . 

THE OPERATIONAL CHARACTER OF OUTCOME- B AS ED PRACTICE 

When one examines the "essential" operational components of: OB 
practice developed by the Network for Outcome-Based Schools in October," 
1980, the bias toward visiBility of outcomes and responsiveness in instruc- 
tional delivery is unmistakable. It is the consensus of the NO-BS 
membership that the following operational components must Be present in 
order to implement an authentic, fully developed OB instructional system: 

1. Publicly determined and stated learning outcomes for all students. 

2. Derived from these learning outcomes, a criterion-referenced 
assessment system which documents, recordis, reports., and awards 

• 20 



credit for stadent attairimerit. 

Derived from these learning outcomes ^ bbjecti ves-based core and 
alternative curricula. 

Derived from these learning objectives, a systematic process for 
planning and providing instruction appropriate to each "student and 
for engaging the student until learning outcomes are attained, 
this systematic process includes: 

a. assessing current student skills/learning for instructional 
assignment; - . ' 

b. analyzing the content of each objective so that instructional 
strategies match assessment^ 

c. when appropriate, sequencing tasks into a hierarchy of learning 
skills to maximize the effectiveness of instructional delivery;. 

d. orienting students to the objective(s) to be learned; 

e. initial teaching to the objective(s) which provides varied 
approaches, adequate practice time, and multiple opportunities 
for learning and success; 

f. assessing student mastery of the objective(s) to determine 
the need for movement to a new instructional objective, 
extension/enrichment, or correctives; 

g. for those who attain mastery, progressing to the next objec- 
tive or offering extension/enrichment; and 

h. for those who do not attain mastery, providing correctives, 
using different teaching strategies, until outcomes are 
attained. 

A criterion-referenced information management system at the classroom 
and building levels' for coordinating timely instructional: planning, • 
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stlideht assessment and placement; rnstrdctidrial deli very * and 
program evaluation. 

6. An evaluation/certification system which allows students to . 
demonstrate and receive credit for improved levels of performance, 
at any time. 

7. A program evaluation component which guides instructional planning 
by comparing the learning outcomes Of program graduates with the 
performance demands of post-school roles. ,, 

bearninq Outcome Goals 

The fundamentally open character of SB practice is suggested by 
Component 1 and'is reinforced throughout the model . First, the publ ic, as 
well .as staff, has an important role to play in giving direction to the 
instructional enterprise. The outcomes sought for youngsters receive 
their legitimacy through the participation and endorsement in the goal 
setting process of all those with a direct interest in the schools and 
the eventual character and competence of young people. Second, once 
outcome goals are established, they are explicitly stated for aJl - including 
parents and students. - to see, examine, ana'pursue. TherJ. arj. no sy£grU§£ 
iji QB i nstriiction and assessment . 

Third, adjusting these outcome goals is encouraged through the enactment 
of a program evaluation system (Component 7) which monitors changes in 
labor market, educational , "and .social demands as well as the quality of 
learning and development occurring in school programs: .New goals can 
be established as new technologies, economic conditions, educational 
demands, or community changes emerge. Component 7 prevents Component 1 .from 
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becorning insular, static, and excessively academic^ 

> ; _ ■ _ _ _ 

Fourth, as just suggested, the range of outcomes amenable to GB 

i- ■ 

practice is riot 1 imi ted to concrete Rriowl edge and paper penci 1 skil 1 s as" 
some assume. As applied performance assessmerit technologies cohtiriue . 
to improve, the poteritial for wide-ranging. OB implementation increases. 
Many career education programs^ for example ^ strongly embrace OB. practices 
as the best way to motivate and instruct their students. OB practice is 
even catching hold in medical schools. 

Fifth, the most' important thing about Component 1, however, is that 
it is Component 1! That is, establishing the intended goals and outcomes 
.of instruction (or schooling in general) occurs prior to any other steps 
being taken to assess or instruct. All of the other iristructional com- 
ponents in an SB model (i.e., Components 2, 3, arid 4) 'are explicitly based 
on and derived from these visible arid explicitly stated dutcdmes. 

Criteridri Referenced As^sesSTnervt-^ d Reporting 

Component 2 may be the most revolutionary and far reaching element in 
OB practice since, for most school systems, it requires major -.changes in 
the substance, processes, and uses of student testing and evaluation. 

First, this cbmpbnerit requires that cri teriori-referericid iridicatdrs 
of all stated outcomes be established befdre either curriculurn develdprfient 
or iristruction take place. Operatidhal ly these indicators represent and 
embody the dutcdrtie goals, that is, they indicate what it means to develop 
the capacities and demonstrate the behavoirs described in the outcome goal . 
In an OB system, these criterion indicators become the tangible targets 
of instructional effort, and, contrary to traditional educational mytholoqv; 
teachers s ho u 1 d-del i be r a t e 1 y direct their teaching to the test (i.e., the 
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performance indicators of the butcbnie goal sought). What seerils alien about 
the foregoing=statement is that under mcst conditions^ the tests which 
teachers resist are those developed by^cdmniercial firms or state agencies 
which may not match the curriculum or goals they have selected for students 
to pursue. 

the second revdl utidnary implication of this component is that both 
teacher record-keepi ng and reporting systems need to be designed to match 
.the performance criteria' which embody these publicly stat-ed outcome goals.. 
Such a system records the results of student assess^nents in terms of the 
specific criteria being assessed and uses that record as the report of 
student progress; The record shows precisely what things a student has 
done well and what has yet to be mastered^ for this level, ^of information 
is required in order to decide where to target instructional assistance 
for the student. Judgments about the adequacy of a student's rate of 
orogress, comparative standing with other students, or other types of non- 
instructidnal behaviors and attributes, if they are to be made at all , 
must use thi s - criterion-referenced performance record as a starti ng pdint 
rather than contaminating the record itself with labels and symbols which 
serve no diagnostic purpose. 

This requirement adds a tremendous degree df clarity and precision 
to otddent assessment and evaluation which conventional teacher records 
cannot match. It alsd requires a tremendous- adjustment in orientation ancl 
technique dh the part df staff who are used to translating student hdmewdrk 
and test results directly into numerical scores and.letter grades and 
recording, averaging, and reporting these symbols to parents as if they 
were valid performance indicators themselves. Very simply, this^ component 
makes a^ sharp - distinction between student learning and teacjmr^ evaluat ion 
and repor t-ing : 
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third. Component 2 provides the impetus for a fundamental rethinking 
of the concept of "credit" (i.e., program land/5r grade level assignment). • 
As reflected in this Component, OB practii requires that credit or program 
. advancement be based on the attainment of specific, public criteria. This; 
in turn, requires that mador organization-vlide decisions be made identifying 
which specific criteria will operationally W the decisive cat-off 
points for various programs or grade level Sj. 

It is my personal conviction, after haying examined this problem 
closely for nearly six years, that these decisions must essentially be 
'political rather than "educational" or "scientific" since most skills 
or information-oriented curricula have few easily defined or professionally 
advocated threshold points. While there" is not room in this paper to 
develop sufficiently all of the arguments and evidence about these issues 
that should be aired, I believe that the dilemma created by having to set. 
specific, "arbitrary" criteria standards for credit or promotion is that 
the latter two concepts as traditionally operational i zed in time-based , 
^nip-h^PH. vaaue-ref^rsnced school operations are fundamental ly inccmpatibl s 
with OB operational requirements. 

for example, the combination of Components 2 and 5 implies that 
"performance credit" in an OB model fundamentally inheres in the perforrtiance 
record itself. That is, whenever a student "masters" a given objective 
by demonstrating the appropriate performance indicators, she/he is "credi ted 
wi-tB mastery of that Objective on the performance record, in other words, 
credit for mastery is documented and built into the record itself. How 
many objectives a student mast master before being given "unit" of 
credit is an administrative/political question that cannot be precisely 
answered from an OB perspective. 
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The problem is created when eligibility for the next step in the 
learning sequence also has time conditjons associated with it. This; 
according to SB theorists and practitioners, is precisely what is inherently 
misguided and confusing about cbnventionaT practice , because instructional 
delivery is predicated primarily on the clocks schedule, and calendar 
rather than bri the learning readiness of the student. 

ifi for example^ long division (LD) is only taught in "Fourth Grade 
Math" (FGM)i then students should be eligible for FGM whenever they 
develop the CDgnitive prerequisites required. for learning LD. And, they 
should receive credit for FGM and become eligible for whatever comes next 
as soon as IQ is mastered. Another problem is created when time itself, 
as in the case of the "Carnegie Unit," becomes an essential condition in 
the definition and granting of a "unit" of credit. 

Therefore, while the issue of student promotion standards is one of 
th'3 most politically heated in many local districts, from ah OB frame of 
reference, it is a false issue . It is the inertia of time-based ^ age- 
grade -J one- shot ins true ticihal delivery mechanisms which makes OB imple- 
mentation so difficult to achieve, partly because it is accompanied by 
virtual ly permanent f ixed- time administratively convenient, student 
assignment structures as well . From an organizational perspective, then, 
OB practice requires that the now pervasive but artificial age-grade 
assignment structure of schooling be subordinated to the requirements of 
a time-fi exibl e coritihudus progress task assignment system. This means 
that access to different program categories could be a-^llQwed dh a time 
flexible basis such as that described on page 14. 

Simply stated, then, 06 p ract ice ass-umes- the availability ^ ^ cgntin^ ^ 
uoas progress ins true t-ional del i very capabi 1 i ty in which student eTJ gi bi 1 i ty 
for program advahcefnent is not predetermihed by arbitrar y time factors , 
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The dbeurtierited OB performance reco-pd of objectives mastered establishes the 
student's i nstructidhal eligi bility status . 

Ciirri ciil Urii 

The design and delivery of curricultim typically poses three problems for 
OB impVementers. Firit, few corrniercially developed curriculum materials 
are organized around outcome goal -derived learning Objectives, particularly 
in subject areas outside reading and mathematics. Consequently, practi- 
tioners face two important curriculum related challenges before comprehensive 
instructional implementation can begin. Ttie first is to translate the 
publicly derived leirning outcomes established in Eomponent 1 into discrete^ 
well-sequenced sets of manageable instructional objectives.- The second 
is to compare the content and behavioral requirements of these objectives 
with existing curriculum materials. 

The results of this comparison typically allow for three kinds of 
choices. The first is to develop in your own district materials which serve 
the exact needs of your students and your objectives. This, alternative 
was taken by Ohicago and Washington, DC, among others, when the gap 
between their objectives and available materials appeared too large to 
justify. The second alternative, selected by Red Bank.NJ, is to incor- 
porate materials from several different sources or publishers into the 
-cumcmtrm-design on an objective-by-objeetive basis. They found that any 
given set Of materials might only satisfactorily address a third to half 
of the objectives selected. Therefore, many different sourcis had to be 
used to assure adequate coverage. The third alternative, chosen by Johnson 
City, NY, was to use the materials of one particular publisher because they 
offered a close, objeetives-'oriehted, approximation to the outcome goal s 
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Johrisbri City had chdseh. However, district or teacher designed suppl emeritary 
and corrective materials have been found to Be necessary by virtually all 
OB districts. 

The second major curriculum issue. that must be faced is whether a given 
array or sequence of objectives forms a validated learning hierarchy for 
given kinds of students. Serial sequencing should riot be confused with 
conceptual, skill, or content sequencing. This has tremendous implications 
for both currieular design and iristructiorial delivery. An excellent example 
of this problem is illustrated by a comprehensive "Integrated Flow. Ehart" 
of mathematics skills developed by Stephen Rubin (-1967) of the New Ganaan 
Public Schools^ New Canaan, CT. Rubin* s "road map" demonstrates the dozens 
of discrete routes (sequences) that could be travelled in getting from 
"cduriting" to "algebra,"' each of which requires specific prerequisites, 
•some of which may Be very different from those in a parallel route. 
Flexible and responsive del i very al lows each studerit to pursue the route 
that works Best for her/him, as long as all routes are eventually covered. 
Commercial publishers, however, usually have charted one fixed route through 
their graded material s for all students to follow. . 

•The tftnrd major issue concerns the terms "core" and "alternative" 
curricula. Very simply, each is intended in Component 3 to convey two 
"meanings. Core refers both to terms like Basie,^ essential, and required 
which denote the scope of curriculum/subject coverage demarided of all 
students, and to the major content or experiences provided iri the initial 
or primary instruction related to a specific objective. Alternative, 
means both "elective" in relation to curriculum/cdurse selection and 
--'^^'addittO'na^^^^^^^ the sense of providirig supplementary materials' for enrich- 
ment or corrective purposes fbl 1 owing initial instruction. The central 
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implication of these dual definitions is that all types of curriculum 
materials arid experiences can be oriented toward an SB approach, not Just 
those in "basic skills." 

Ins tructional Proces s 

Component 4 represents the core technology of OB instruction. Its 
eight elements represent an elabbratibri on arid a more dynamic description 
of the five elements of ML instruction ideritified earlier by Slock, The : . 
three BB. components just discussed are its critical enablers in that these 
learning goals and dbdeptives, assessment tools and record keeping systems, 
and curriculum materials make it possible for teachers to engage in an 
iristructidrial process that is oriented toward and built upon the learning 
.outcomes being sought. 

These eight elements in eompdnent 4 suggest that: 1) assessment should 
precede instructional assignment or delivery sd that students are always 
placed in learning situations frdm which they can benefit (i.e., if students 
already know somethirig^ whyput them back through it?); 2) what is to be 
taught must match. what studerits are expected to be able to do; 3) truly 
hierarchical learriirig sequences should be developed and used wheriever they 
are inhereritly imbedded in a series of learning objectives; 4) studerits 
shduld kridw the objective they are trying to reach and what successful 
mastery looks like before instruction begins; 5) even initial instruction 
shduld employ different methods/strategies fdr students with different 
learning styles; 6) formative/diagnostic assessment should follow initial 
instruction in order to provide a decision making frame for subsequent 
teacher activity and student task assignment; 7) faster students shoul<i be 
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given new challerigirig experiences if additional time is required for 
others to reach mastery on the same objective; and 8) students who do not 
initially attain mastery should be given addi tidrial ^ corrective-focused, 
new iristructidh until they do. * 

While considerable disagreement exists among OB advocates concerning 
the best strategy for student grouping and instructional placement, they 
do agree that Component 4 is describing an acMeve^^t grouping , rather than 
age or ability grouping, model of delivery. That is, instructional place- 
ment and delivery are based on having in the same group, whether it is 
jarge or small and whether they are of similar ages or abilities^ students 
at/^a.very similar level of actual achievement. Consequently ^ it ;Could be 
argued that OB instruction is always "group based," even though achievement 
groups might be quite small in some delivery models. 

Information Management Sys-te^ii 

Component 5 as stated on page 19 is highly consistent v/ith Spady's 
(1977) description of Competency Based Educatton as data based and adaptive . 
What needs to be added to this characterization is that the entire management 
model for OB practice at both the classroom and building levels is"assess_- 
ment dri ven ; 

Timely instructional planning and delivery, timely and accurate student 
assessment and placement ^ . and accurate program evaluation are all dependent 
on the ready avail abil i ty of information on how each student is performing 
on which objectives. Without a record keeping system that is referenced 
against the objectives being pursued, up-to-date, and available to all 
potentially involved staff, there is almost no way of making OB instructional 
management decisions. Instead, teaching ends up being driven by the 
inflexible organizational ROSE (i.e., the Routinized/Uniform Scheduled 
Events) which reinforces everything about schooling that is time arid role 
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Although this proposition may at first appear to be simplistic or 
misleading, OB practice is in fact grounded on the assumption that quality 
and effectj^/^ess of instruction are dependent on quality and effecti verm^ 
of assessment . Its validity rests on the fact that qual ity of instruction 
is related to the eight conditions identified on page 9, two of which are 
direct reflections of the assessment process itself and at least three 
others are , 1 ndi recti y facilitated by it. The unstated critical condition 
that must also be met is that staff must intelligently us^ the assessment 
data they collect (which, countless OB implementation struggles suggest, 
they are not accustomed to doing). 

In brief, teachers with a diagnostic/adaptive eye to instructional 
management can use student formajtive assessment data to: 1) mbnitdr student 
progress on a specific objective, 2) discover specific areas of student 
strength and weakness, 3) assess the effectiveness of particular instruc- 
^ tional materials or approaches* 4) regroup students for subsequent instruc- 
tion, 5} design or prescribe particular correctives for specific students, 
5) revise the content, approach, or timing of the assessment instrument 
itself i 7) revise the substance, sequencing or timing of curricular units* 
and/dr 8) identify students in other classrooms at similar learning levels 
to their own. This presupposes a commitment to professional improvement; 
and stands in sharp contrast to the "instructional failure syndrome" 
described By Joan Abra.ns , Sup3rintendent in Red Bank, NJ: 1) teach, 
2) test, 3) record student grades, 4) go to the next chapter, S) teach, etc. 

Assessment driven 08 teachers no longer defin;e success as "getti-ng 
through the book by the end of the year." The issue for them is not 
whether they have "covered the material" but whether stadents have mastered 
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a signifitmnuSber of the ei.ihtial Objectives. Havi ng accurate stud.rit 
performance data available on . da^ly basis allows correctives to-be 
applied to the instructional delivery system ai Will as to student l...ning 

to assure that this occurs. 

Ha„-ng direct access to an up-to-date student pefformnce record 
system also enables principals to provide teachers with far more Instruc- ^ 
tlonal management assistance than before. Rather than ^nltorln, teacher 
peffofmance and instructional delivery by infrequently examining lesson 
puns, grade boo^s, and annual achievement test profilis. principals can 
Identify Strong and we.R areas in the cufnculum, students particularly 
-ahead of or behind their peers, and teachers with particular^ strengths and 
weaknesses. In fact, if anything, all of these OB co».panints place 
a hsavy responsibility on principals to help the entire teaching staff 
coordinate instructional delivery so that few students are put in un- 
productive "holding patterns- while others receivi the buU Of teacher 
time and attention. 

Sflccess Orignted^-Reco rd Keeping 

component 6 fundamentally alteri the time orientation and purpose of 
traditional student record systeSs. *s described on page 20. this component 
mr, than any 5tHer. reinforces the "succiSS orientation" of OB models. 
I„ bHef- it reflects the siiple reality that student knowledge and skills 
1„ ™st areas continue to iSpfove -aft.r an Initial period of instruction 
and forSl grading (i.e.. a semester or school year). «t in most s,t- 
' uations, the grade awarded Jtand s as a gr iaaent hmor icaV Egcord of the 

initial, performance- evaluation . ■ 
' ; Bya"ow1h,i2E»«S|n« ihperforiaflc^ 
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at any later point, OB practice conveys to students the benefit of striving 
to increase their learning. The term used by John Chartiplihi Supeririteri- 
dent in dohnson City to describe this adaptive approach is "open trail- 
script." This conveys both the multiple-opportunity character of OB 
assessment systems and the reality of OB performance records providing 
. up-to-date profiles ;of current student achievement successes . 

Program Evaluatidri 

As noted in the discussion of Cdmpdnerit U OB goal setting and program 
evaluation do not occur in a social or historical, vacuum. School adminis- 
trators must regularly seeK community input and .examine educational ^ social ^ 
technological, and economic trends in order to adapt outcome goals and 
instructional programs to the realities students will face when they leave 
school. Static configurations of school subjects and textbook Based 
instructional delivery inadequately reflect or prepare students for the 
role demands o"' late twentieth century life. This reality has guided the 
policy thirifcing regarding high school graduation "competencies" in. several 
states during the 70' s and must be used in shaping OB practice if it is 
to facilitate success in life as well as success in school. 

QUTedME- BASED PRACTICE AND ORGANIIATIONAL POHER 

The foregoing discussion has described the philosophical premises, 
optimal instructional conditions, and operational ' components of Outcome- 
Based practice and suggested How they are related to apparent attitudinal , 
role performance, and structural obstacles to their implementation. What 
■JLlntend to examine' very briefly in this concluding section is how all- 
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six of these factors are related to. what may be the most sensitive and 
iritrarisigerit point of potential resistance noted on page 8: the system 
of power and incentives which governs school operations. 

The Four Fun^4:- ions of Schools and ^lassro onis 

Spady and Mitchell (1979 and 1980) provide an extensive theoretical 
analysis of the fundamental goal and role problems confronting all formal^ 
organizations. They see the school servingjs a publicly supported agency 
of the society to engage in the moral and technical social i2ation^:of, 
youngsters so that: 1) '-these fundamental goal and .role prpbl ems ^tan be 
. reduced if not entirely resolved at the societal level, and 2) yoangs;ters 
emerge from this socialization experience having achieved social responsir 
biVrtv , social integr^tj^ , personal competency and formal qual i ficatibnsf . 
for pursuing post-school education or employment. 

In order to accomplish thes-e outcomes the school is compelled, at 
both the organizational and classroom levels ^ to engage in four pervasive 
and overlapping functional activities: instruction , accu1 fa jration '; super- 
visio n , and certification . Each of these functional activities attempts 
to engage the student- in a particular mode of action with a unique target 
- of emphasis. These four "games" are learning , status ^ citizenship , and 
"crediT T • — - 

In effect* each of the functional activities also organizationally 
represents an operational "curriculum'' for the pursuit of the intended 
outcome. In their analysis, they associate four historically familiar terms 
with each of these overlapping operational curricula. The dfficia^l- 
curriculum is embodied primarily in the instructional system, the extra 
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curriculum in the acculturation system, the hidden curriculum in the. super- 
vision system,, and the r-equi red ctirriculum in the certification system. 

The-l^^t Power of the Eerti fi cation System ^ ■ 

The focal point^of their analysis ^ particularly in the 198(3 paper, x 
is that the fundamentil leverage of the school over students resides. jjLJ 
its unilateral power to certify; that is, to provide students with the 
"formal qualifications" needed for promotion , col 1 ege admission, and\ 
desirable employment. Because students feel they need credentials as badly 
as they need the knowledge and skill which presumably underlie them, 
the "credit game" and "learning game"/becbme easily confused, 

The. issue is Joined in their analysis when they show that the entire 

time and role structuring of schooling also creates an overlap between the 
"citizenship game" and the "credit game. " In other words , what^ gets certified 
is both attitude^ deportment, punctuality, and attendance on the one hand, 
and vague-referencedi subjectively defined learning performance on the other. 

Their point is not that schools or teachers deliberately distort and 
confuse these two agendas (although overwhelming experience suggests that 
they regularly do), but that the very structuring of the certification system 
and the privatization of certification (i.e., grading) decisions both lead 
to trgmendQu^-Tnrnn^istencies in evaluation standards and grades and gives 
individual teachers the professionally legitimated and endorsed right to 
grade students however they choose. Because of the overlap between the 
supervision and certification functions, grades are a powerful devise, for : 
ebhtrolling student behavior. 
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Since Outcome-Based practice seeks to clarify and make fDublic butcbme 
goals and performance criteria, it removes most of the overlap between 
supervision and certification, severly reduces teacher autonomy in establishing 
grading standards , and thereBy fundamentally alters one of the major pillars, 
of perceived and actual teacher power. 

In addition* OB record keeping systems enable administrators, other 
teachers, and parents to readily monitor znd comprehend the status of learning 
progress for students. This is unquestionably perceived as a threat by many 
teachers who, if only because of customary practice, are uncomfortable with 
having "outsiders" in or near their professional domain, 

"What teachers must Be w^llling to risk, I believe, and what experienced 
0B implementers consistently confirm pays bffv is the potential for loss of 
influence over students wRen the evaluatidn/certifi cation system is transformed 

3 . _ 

from an excl usibnary * cbmparative* control oriented one to an incl usionary , 
diagnostic* success oriented one. According to many OB practitioners, student 
learning success and discipline problems appear to operate like a see-saw. 
When students begin to experience a genuine sense of success and consistent 
intellectual engagement in the classroom, even pervasive patterns bf dis- 
ruptive and violent Behavior diminish dramatically. It appears* then, that 
the trade-off for teachers, which is also strongly supported by the Spady- : 
■Mitchell theoretical wbrk, appears to be a choice between security througR 
effectiveness versus sec.uH-ty through autonomy and enforcement. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR -gOthOH THRguSH 
The foregoing analysis has identiffed the basi-c philosophical premises, 
optimal learning conditions, and operational compbnirits assbciated with fully 
developed Qutcbme-5as^.d praettoe and has attempted to strike a balance 
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between the emerging power of this approach and the numerods atti tudihal * 
technical, structural , arid procedural points of resistance that are irthererit 

in its implemeritatiOri. 

The dilemma faced By current OB advocates who see eriOrmOus potential in 
this approach for Follow Through clientele is that they lack the systematic 
data required to' "justify" the model's overall effectiveness, even though 
individual district improvements suchp as those meritioried on page 6 are 
obvious to those, conducting the programs Carid are occasionally rather well 
documented). One major' paradox in this situation is that one of the strongest 
reviews of the research ori Mastery Learriirig effecti.veness by Block and Burns 
(1976) is limited to studies dOrie' prior to 1975, but many of the strongest 
programs known to members of the Network for Outcome-Based Schools did not 
even beg-in uritil then or later. 

AriOther paradox is that only recently have ML practitioners come to 
appreciate the inherent organizational obstacles underlying the attitudi^naj 
and technical issues they were addressing in staff development programs y--'^ ' 
during the past decade. TR^ir growing awareness and sophistication in dealing 
.with these issues will uridoubtedly strengthen what are already rapidly^_ 

'_ ■ . J 

improving programs. 

Despite the limitations of formal validation data sources r however , 
■ there is a strorig case to Be made for implementing fully developed OB 
models in Fcllovv Through sites. Philosophically, as well as empirically, 
this approach is. inherently suited to the clientele served by Follow Through 
programs arid possesses an operational character that is well suited for 
affecting positively both the cognitive and affective outcome agendas sought 
by a variety of currerit Follow Through models: Recognizirig that OB practice 
resembles some of these models, its unique power appears to be that it i 
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possesses a fine balance Between focus and flexiBility, and structure and 
responsiveness, and that it contains elements suitable to a variety of student 
motivational and learning styles without leariihg heavily toward any one 
orientation- TRat is, it is as ihclusidnary in its methodology as it is in 
the conditions for student learning success it tries to establish. 

A final point regarding the inherent appeal of OB practice for Follow 
Through implementation, is its Basic openness. Public involvement in goal 
setting, public visibility of objectives and standards, and performance records 
and reporting systems which describe the actual behaviors being sought all 
help to "demystify'* the educational process and facilitate clearer understanding 
and corranuni cation i56tween parents and the school . 

The Network for Outcome-Based Schools itself represents a unique and 
powerful resource for technical assistance and implementation to any sites 
oriented toward OB practice. It can tap resources in any section of the 
United States arid provide mariy sites as (differing) examples of how particul ar 
comporients can be defined and, managed. Its potential as both a catalyst 
and resource for school improvement rests on the diversity and well estab- 
lished expertise of. its membership. 
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